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givings of some of their own supporters at recent developments both
inside and outside the Reich, particularly as to the economic situa-
tion and as to such upheavals as the July revolt in Austria1 and the
'clean-up3 of the 30th June in the Reich.2 Among those who were
put to death on this latter occasion were two well-known Catholics,
Dr. Klausener and Hen- Probst. A Catholic Youth Associations Bally
held at Saarbrticken on the 29th July, after a demonstration of
loyalty to Germany, paid a tribute to the memory of Herr Probst,
who had been the leader of the German Catholic youth movement.
At the time it was considered even more significant that greetings
were sent from the rally to the Pope and to President von Hindenburg,
but not to Herr Hitler. Saar Catholics had also reason to be alarmed
at the extreme views and violent methods of Herr Biirckel, the new
Plenipotentiary for the Saar. By the autumn, however, relations
between the Reich Catholics and their Government had become
slightly easier, and on the 16th November the Bishops of Trier and
Speyer forbade their clergy and any other German priests in the
Saar to attend political meetings, write for the Press, or recommend
political works from the pulpit. They also insisted on the 'moral
duty of love for the German nation and loyalty to the Fatherland3.8
In spite of this admonition the group of Catholics represented by the
Neue Soar-Post went on working for the status quo; and on the 30th
November a new party was founded, called the German People's
Union for Christian Social Community, membership of which was open
to both Catholics and Protestants.

For a time the status quo parties seemed to be gaining strength;
and such meetings as the Governing Commission made it possible
for them to hold were well attended. At this stage many members
of the Deutsche Front itself were reported to expect a mere 70 per
cent, majority. The final status quo demonstration on the Sunday
before the plebiscite compared well with that held by the Deutsche
Front on the same day, but its strongly Marxist character alarmed
many wavering Catholic voters, who already felt uneasy at the co-
operation between the opposition Catholics and the Socialists and
Communists which was one of the most remarkable features of the
campaign.

During the last week, however, the opposition parties were visibly
losing ground, and though the 13th January, the actual day of voting,
passed off without any open violence, if not without moral intimidation,

1  See section c (i) of this part of the present volume.

2  See pp. 324^5, above.

3  The Times, 17th November, 1934.